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DESCRIPTION 

This panel seeks to shed light on the complex conditions that shape identities and encourage or 
discourage membership in (re)settlement within all categories of social relationships. Protracted 
conflict in Somalia has led to the growth of global diasporic communities where Somalis have found 
varying levels of support, both locally and nationally, and acceptance into host communities and 
economies. Interactions within host societies, and Somalis' perceptions of their position in their 
adopted communities, influence feelings of inclusion or exclusion that determine the emotional 
investment people make in their new surroundings. Outcomes of these experiences may promote a 
sense of belonging and broader community participation, or conversely lead to marginalization and 
further migration as individuals seek a place to call home. In addition to multiple domains of 
relations with their hosts, differences among members of local Somali communities, such as gender, 
age, and education, often complicate the ways in which individuals participate in their broader 
communities. Furthermore, 'refugee' and 'stateless' labels have become synonymous with all 
Somalis outside of the homeland, regardless of when and for what reasons they migrated. These 
dominant narratives on Somalis exclude other forms of identity within the diaspora, arguably leading 
to adaptation of this archetype. These layers of relationships raise important questions about what it 
means to be a Somali in various global locations and how individuals find their footing in new places. 
They also invite a larger discussion about how new Somali identities are formed and how these 
challenge or conform existing gender and generational norms among Somalis. Conceptualizations of 
Somalinimo (Somali identity) are fraught with intersecting challenges, including renegotiating social 
norms within new, often divergent cultural systems and cultivating a sense of belonging, all while 
preserving homeland culture through feelings of nostalgia. 



Please note that papers will not necessarily be presented in the following order. 

Paper no. 1 

Title: Negotiating Belonging and Meaning in Johannesburg: 

How Social Networks and Social Exclusion Shape Diasporic Relations 

Authors: Dr Mamie Shaffer & Dr Zaheera Jinnah (University of Witwatersrand) 

E-mail: mfshaffer@gmail.com & zaheera.jinnah@wits.ac.za 

Abstract 

Somali migration to South Africa increased in the 1990s with the dawn of democracy and the 
passage of the 1998 South Africa Refugees Act, which granted refugees legal status in the country 
and reaffirmed their right to self-settlement. Somalis have since established well-organized 
communities and developed successful business models that have reshaped local space in and 
around Johannesburg where Somalis live and work. Despite their presence in South Africa for more 
than two decades, Somalis remain socially and politically marginalized and are specific targets for 
xenophobic and criminal related activities. Nevertheless, chain migration remains robust as 
individuals from across Africa join their clan and kinship based networks. This paper focuses on how 
Somalis balance making a home in Johannesburg in the face of broader social exclusions and physical 
and economic insecurity. With minimal prospects for South African citizenship and recognition as 
members of society, Somalis turn to their communities for support. Such realities incite challenges 
for Somalis who find themselves self-reliant in a foreign land and increasingly turn to networks of 
their own for survival and belonging. Consequently, this creates new opportunities for forging 
alliances and solidarity but also raises tensions along class, clan, and gender lines. This paper raises 
questions about how Somali identities are shaped by divergent social relationships and interactions 
in an urban context that provides both risk and promise to self-settled refugees. 

Paper no. 2 

Title: Soomaali Baan Ahay: History and Politics of Somalinimo in the Diaspora 

Author: Amina Musa (Clark University) 

E-mail: aminamusa9@gmail.com 

Abstract 

Somalinimo (Somaliness or Somali identity) is a concept that has yet to be defined and agreed upon. 
While Somalis collectively draw upon being homogenous as one of the ways to define being Somali, 
this notion is something that can be contested. The great paradox of the Somali people lies in this 
example. For Somalis, it is this connection to a land, greater social network and language that 
defines Somalis. Being one of the only societies in Africa that has had an actualization of their 
commonality as being one people, Somalis were a nation state before it was actualized. Yet, clan 
based social organization, serving as the traditional Somali societal structure, was severely 
compromised at the hands of modernity. Siyad Barre's regime, as the longest serving Somali leader, 
was complicit in suppressing and later manipulating this system. The after effect of his term in 
power damaged Somali traditional structure in a way that is unrecognizable. As Somalis in the 



diaspora adapt to life in a new setting, they are still working through their identity. Through 
interviews carried out of Somalis living in North America, I seek to deconstruct how Somalis in the 
diaspora view their relationship to clan and Somali identity. While this idea of clanship is one of the 
most fundamental aspects of Somali societal structure, I seek to highlight the ways it has been re- 
negotiated as a result of the actions and policies of Siyad Barre's regime. 

Paper no. 3 

Title: The Port and the Island. Cosmopolitan and Vernacular Constructions of Identity among 
Somali Women in Nairobi and Johannesburg 

Author: Nereida Ripero-Muniz (University of Witwatersrand) 

E-mail: nereida. ripero-muniz@wits.ac.za 

Abstract 

This is a comparative study on Somali women in Nairobi and Johannesburg, two of the main 
metropolis of the African continent, connected in the migration route of many Somalis and in which 
they have very different experiences than the ones in the refugee camps. In these two cities Somali 
women challenge, as urban refugees, the widespread stereotype of the refugee in Africa, enclosed in 
a camp, a victimise figure unable to provide for their families and completely dependent of 
humanitarian aid. Moreover, in these two cosmopolitan contexts Somali women have to constantly 
renegotiate in their everyday lives what it means to be Somali and the implication it has in the 
modern global world. 

Nairobi and Johannesburg share certain characteristic for Somalis: both cities have become 
transitional places, as Somalis journey through or temporally inhabit these two cities in their way to 
somewhere else. They also find great hostility in both cities by members of the local population and 
governmental organizations. However Nairobi and Johannesburg also offer cosmopolitan contexts 
with which Somalis interact, incorporating cosmopolitan practices to their vernacular ones. How this 
process takes place is very different in the two cities. 

Nairobi has become a port of Somalia, an entry and exit point into and out of the country, not only 
for people but also for goods, money, ideas and practices. The Somali community here, formed by 
refugees, Somali-Kenyan and diaspora returnees, is bigger and more established than the one in 
Johannesburg, this offers a larger network of economic and emotional support for Somalis transiting 
trough or living in the city. Meanwhile in Johannesburg, a much smaller Somali community is found 
and insolation seems to be the main collective feeling. The city is perceived as a land of 
opportunities; its thieving economy, quite unique in the African context, makes it a treasure's island 
for many African migrants. This is also the case of Somalis, who endure a tough journey through the 
African continent full of great expectations that start disappearing as soon as they reach the city. 

The way Somalis interact with these two contexts and the experiences they have in them have an 
effect on their identity construction process, both at a collective level and at the individual one. 
Based on the meaning the two cities have for Somalis, on the way they imagine, interact with and 
experience them, this paper address the following questions: How does place matter in relation to 
identity? How do places shape meaning? What is the role of the imagination in relation to place? 
How do cultural, religious and gender practices are shaped on different places? How cosmopolitan 



and vernacular practices are able to cohabit in the identity construction process of Somali women on 
the move? 

Paper no. 4 

Title: Somalis in the African/Black Diaspora 

Author: Dr Anna Rastas (University of Tampere) 

E-mail: anna.rastas@uta.fi 

Abstract 

Existing research on Somali diaspora can better be positioned within the multidisciplinary field of 
migration studies than within the African/Black diaspora studies tradition. It has focused on Somalis' 
situation in particular locations as refugees, immigrants, and new citizens in their resettlement 
societies, as well as on their connections and engagements with Somalia and the Somali diaspora in 
different parts of the world. There is very little research on how Somali diaspora communities have 
changed the societies they live in, and on how their presence has influenced national self-images 
and local cultures, including local African diaspora cultures. I argue that our knowledge of Somali 
diaspora is dominated by the ethnicity paradigm. This paper attempts to look at Somalis in the 
diaspora as a part of the larger African diaspora. This will be done both empirically, thought 
examples from an action research project on the African presence in Finland, and theoretically, by 
asking how 'the new African diaspora' (e.g. Okpewho & Nzegwu 2009) has challenged existing 
theorizations and conceptualisations in African/Black diaspora studies tradition. I suggest, that we 
may add our knowledge of diaspora subjects' multiple identifications, and of the rapid 
transformations within diaspora communities, by focusing on individuals' and communities' agency, 
rather than, or in addition to, their ethnicity. 

Paper no. 5 

Title: Identity Crisis and Its Devastating Consequences on Somali Youth in the West 

Author: Dr Abdirahman Hassan Mohamud (Swedish Employment Service/Ministry of Labour) 

E-mail: tuurre21@hotmail.com 

Abstract 

We have recently been seeing chocking images about young Somali men fighting in Syria and Iraq, 
alongside other jihadists from around the world. We have also been hearing about Somali girls 
leaving their families and joining these jihadists for various reasons. This is in addition to the all other 
problems we have with some of our children failing in schools and joining drag-dealers and other 
criminal gangs, here and there in the west. 

But, what is more interesting is that many of these young men and women are brought up or even 
born in the west, where their parents sought refuge to secure peace, security and better future for 
their children. Some of these children have even been successful in their schools and professional 
lives, which means that they should have promised future in their adopted countries if they would 
not choose the other path. 



However, the question is what compels these young men and women to leave their adopted 
countries for the unknown future in countries like Iraq and Syria or even Somalia where their 
parents have fled decades ago, and what makes them so vulnerable for the criminal-gangs and drag- 
dealers that exploit them for their own benefits? 

The answer must be that many of these youth are, on the one hand, alienated or at least are feeling 
being alienated in their adopted countries and, on the other hand, lack appropriate social 
competence to be aware of the consequences of what they are doing. The alienation could be 
related to discrimination and the structure of the societies we live in, but the lack of social 
competence is an issue of breeding and shortage of proper socialization. Nevertheless, both of them 
i.e. alienation and lack of proper socialization lead to identity crises, and that is what this paper will 
mainly be about. It will examine the difference between our culture and the west in terms of 
socialization and upbringing. It will discuss how these differences affect our children and lead to the 
above-mentioned problem. Finally the paper will provide some suggestions to alleviate these 
problems or at least prevent some of them in the future. 

Paper no. 6 

Title: The Indian Chapter in the Global Somali Diasporic Narratives 

Author: Geetha Ganga (Independent Researcher) 

E-mail: geethagan@gmail.com 

Abstract 

There exists a blank dot as far as the Indian and Middle Eastern narratives are concerned in the 
global Somali diasporic map. It is common knowledge that huge Somali populations are scattered 
throughout the entire world and that there are more Somalis living outside of Somalia than on the 
inside. 

Around 750 Somali refugees have sought asylum in India till date, according to UNHCR-India 
statistics. Though India does not have specific refugee laws or a charter, it has not turned its doors 
against the asylum seekers, as tradition dictates, say UNHCR officials. UNHCR's two implementing 
partners, Don Bosco Asha Nilayam, Delhi, and COVA, Hyderabad, offer assistance to the refugees in 
filing their papers, and work as facilitators when it comes to seeking medical treatment, help locate 
semi-skilled jobs, procuring free school admission for their children in the local schools and offering 
psycho-social care and counseling. 

The presence of thousands of African students in India enrolled in the various institutions of higher 
learning is nothing new since India had always been one of the options for studying abroad among 
other South East Asian countries since the 70s. The numbers have risen considerably over the years 
especially from the African states torn by war and protracted conflict, as has been the case with 
Sudan, Eritrea and Somalia. Hyderabad city has attracted large numbers of students especially from 
the Islamic states and regions of Africa, the majority Muslim population and the mosques lend the 
city an ambience which is appealing to the foreign students and settlers. Racial stereotyping of 
Africans as drug peddlers and instances of skirmishes with the local police are not rare. 



This paper will take a closer look at the Somali refugee stories, the pains of resettling, levels of 
interaction with the local communities and their ambiguous position in India. The Somali students 
sojourn in India, and their future plans and prospects would also be discussed in the paper. 

Paper no. 7 

Title: The Somali-American Dream - Identifications of Young Somali Adults in Minnesota 

Author: Dr Marko Kananen (University of Minnesota) 

E-mail: mkananen@umn.edu 

Abstract 

Since the outbreak of the civil war in 1991 over one hundred thousand Somali refugees have been 
resettled in the U.S. The state of Minnesota hosts the largest Somali community. In addition to the 
refugee resettlement, Minnesota has also been a common target for secondary migration due to its 
favorable economic and social conditions, job opportunities and the existing Somali community. As a 
result, 32 000 Somalis reside currently in Minnesota. 

Although Somalis in Minnesota are actively involved in the American society through education, 
employment, entrepreneurship and political participation, they also remain connected to and 
invested in their homeland through kinship, economic, religious, political and cultural ties. Because 
of these networks and activities that occur within and beyond the borders of Somalia and the United 
States, also their identifications are formed in relation to (at least) two different social and cultural 
orders. This paper explores how young Somalis in Minnesota negotiate their identities and 
belongings in two different worlds. The data consists of interviews conducted with ten 1.5 
generation Somalis. 

One recurring theme in the data was the affiliation of the "American dream", a national ethos in 
which freedom entails the opportunity for prosperity and success, and the characteristics of Somali 
culture. Participants stressed that because of their heritage, which they associated among others 
with work ethic, business-sense and nomadic spirit, Somalis have been able to flourish in the 
American society that values freedom and entrepreneurship. In this way, the participants aligned 
themselves to the mainstream America not despite but because of being Somalis. This fusion of 
Somali identity and the American national ethos allowed them to position themselves in line with 
the values and expectations of the mainstream society, while maintaining their distinctive ethno- 
cultural identity. In addition to this successful fusion of two national narratives, this paper also 
addresses the pitfalls of this "Somali-American dream". 



